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Roots and Dreams: Twenty Years of the Human 
Services Corporation 
When asked to name the most significant 
achievement of the Human Services Corporation, 
president Peter S. Stamas says, ”1 suppose the 
achievement that is most spectacular and the one 
most talked about is the role that we played in 
keeping the idea of the Urban National Park alive 
once it had been conceived, and being the catalyst 
that brought it through to fruition.” 

October, 1991, marks the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Human Services Corporation 
(HSC) of Lowell. In the past two decades, HSC has 
done exemplary work in the areas of urban planning, 
education, children's services, and respite care. The 
city's network of magnet schools, the state and 
national parks, and the community's holistic definition 
of culture can be traced to HSC. 

The Human Services Corporation was organized in 
1971, having grown out of Lowell's Model Cities 
Program and its citizen participation group, the Acre 
Model Neighborhood Organization (AMNO). The 
seven original incorporators were Rev. Bernard A. 
Belley, Joseph T. Dillon, Angelike Georgalos, John F. 
Kirwin, Lillian L. Lamoureux, Patrick J. Mogan, and 
Pfeter S. Stamas. Their intent was to continue the work 
begun by the Model Cities Education Component 
and AMNO, and to go beyond. Since that time, more 
than 100 persons have served as directors of the 
organization. 
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Lowell's extraordinary revival over the past twenty 
years has been reported worldwide. The fundamental 
change is that the city has been recast as a historical 
park whose physical and cultural resources are being 
preserved as a national treasure. It is important to 
remember that this change for the better is the result of 
the imagination, passion, and persistence of Lowell 
people. Working in the schools, downtown, and in the 
neighborhoods beginning in the 1960's, people who 
believed that new life could be breathed into the city 
shaped a plan for a radically different kind of "park" 
based on Lowell’s heritage and way of life. Early on, this 
idea was called the "Urban National Cultural Park." 

The Park was only one piece of HSC's overall plan to 
create a model system for delivering every type of 
service: health, education, housing, recreation, and 
more. The genius of the plan is that the services are 
integrated and provided by a multi-purpose 
organization. This was the concept for a Center for 
Human Development, which reflects the global 
thinking of Patrick J. Mogan and the others. The 
Human Services Corporation was to be a "neutral 
ground" where various institutions and organizations 
could work together to further individual and 
community development. In effect, HSC became the 
Center for Human Development. 

Both the Park and Center emerged from the grass¬ 
roots planning process of Lowellians working through 
the Model Cities Program, a federal urban development 
program begun in 1966. In her analysis of Lowell’s 
revitalization, scholar Loretta Ryan writes that "Model 
Cities was often seen as an improvement upon the 
demolition-oriented, neighborhood-destroying urban 
renewal program in its attention to social concerns." 

Looking for ways to revive the downtown and 
neighborhoods, residents working through the Model 
Cities Program had established the following goals: 

• Use of the city as a learning laboratory; 

• Improvement of the environment so as to 
reinforce its unique historical aspects; 

• Increased respect for the cultural heritage of 
Lowell's people; 

• Preservation and enhancement of historic 
resources as a strategy for economic revitalization. 

(Source: Report of the Lowell Historic 
Canal District Commission , 1977) 

The Human Services Corporation, in collaboration 
with city planners, consultants, business leaders, elected 
representatives, public officials, and community groups, 
turned these goals into a platform on which to rebuild 
the city. Funding from the New England Regional 
Commission and Community Development Block Grant 





Program from 1972 through 1979 enabled HSC to provide 
planning services to support the development of the Park. 

Through the years, HSC effectively used community 
conferences as a device to encourage dialogue and 
direct action towards the desired goal. "Charting the 
Course" (1974), "Keeping on Course" (1976), 

"Pathways to Human Development" (1979), and 
"Culture: A Celebration of Lowell" (1986) were pivotal 
events in the renewal process. The conferences 
provided opportunities to assess community needs and 
gauge the response to proposed developments. 

The idea of an urban park evolved from Patrick J. 
Mogan's vision of "the educative city," a concept for 
lifelong learning utilizing the local environment as a 
laboratory and alternative classroom. Mogan believed 
that an institution other than the conventional school 
was required to address the need for personal and 
community development. Economic, cultural, and 
educational renewal were inseparable. 

The city-scale park was seen as a living exhibit of the 
process and consequences of the American Industrial 
Revolution. In this "exhibit" the 19th century mills, 
canals, and other physical structures were regarded as 
stage props around which the story of Lowell's 
multi-ethnic heritage would be told. The first issue of 
the Urban National Cultural Park Newsletter posed the 
question, "What is the Park?" The answer: "The Park 
will be...the rebirth of the city of Lowell...." 

From the beginning, HSC was committed to building 
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"concrete economic and social programs" that would 
instill a sense of hope and determination in area 
residents. In the mid-1970’s, Lowell had the state's 
highest unemployment rate; the city's economy had 
been depressed for decades. The Park was seen as a 
way to create jobs and broaden the tax base. Two 
decades latei; the economic and social pay-offs of the 
Park are indisputable. The overwhelming success of 
the Lowell Folk Festival is a prime example of the econo¬ 
mic and cultural impact of the Park. 185,000 people visit¬ 
ed the city for a three-day celebration of the diversity 
and energy of our traditional culture. The restored 
downtown historic district served as the open air stage. 

Although its work on the Park has received the most 
attention, HSC has an impressive record in areas seen as 
more traditional human services. Beginning in the 
mid-1970's, Massachusetts saw a rapid growth in the 
"purchase of services" system, through which state 
agencies contracted with community organizations to 
deliver services. Because of its commitment to providing 
such services in an integrated system, HSC began 
working closely with the Departments of Public Health, 
Mental Health, and Education, and Office for Children. 

In 1976, HSC established the first residential Respite 
Care facility to support families with retarded persons 
living at home. Another program, the Parent-Child 
Development Center; was a model combination of 
various services for youngsters. Today, HSC offers 
respite care services at Westford House on Nesmith 
Street through its Family Support Program. In the past 
year, service increased almost 25% at Westford House. 

On HSCs tenth anniversary, Lillian L. Lamoureux 
wrote: "There is still much to be done. There are 
programs to be advocated, services to be sponsored, 
caveats to be spoken, developments to be monitored, 
admonitions as well as praises to be given." After twenty 
years, one might hear the same statement from HSC, 
which is unswerving in its commitment to improving 
the quality of life for local people. 

As HSC enters its third decade, there is talk of 
unfinished business. According to executive director 
Ron Platt, "We need to look at the accomplishments of 
the past twenty years to set the direction for the future, 
especially concerning issues affecting families and 
children." The activities surrounding the twentieth 
anniversary celebration offer an opportunity to assess 
where HSC has been and discuss where it is headed. 
Many topics are on the table — issues such as 
community development, the quality of life of families, 
and fully realizing the Park concept. 

Despite the encouraging developments of the 1980’s, 
Lowellians are again suffering economic hardships. The 



Germans and the New World 

German immigration to North America marked its 300th 
year in 1983, although Germans played a role in 
American history from the "discovery" of the New 
World. In 1507, German cartographer Martin 
Waldseemueller christened this continent America, in 
the mistaken belief that it had been discovered by 
Amerigo Vespucci. German settlers helped found 
Jamestown, Virginia in 1601. Peter Minuit, from Wesel, 
Germany, purchased Manhattan Island from the 
Algonquin Indians on behalf of the Dutch Wesi India 
Company in 1626, and later became the first governor of 
New Amsterdam. The first all German settlement was 
Germantown, today a section of Philadelphia. It was 
founded by thirteen Mennonite families who arrived 
from Krefeld, Germany on October 6,1683 in search of 
religious freedom. 

Many prominent names come from the ranks of 
German immigrants. Baron von Steuben, born in 
Magdeburg in 1703, and originally a Prussian officer, 
served as Major General during the War of 
Independence and trained George Washington's 
troops. He also devised a plan for a military academy 
that led to the founding of West Point in 1802. Carl 
Schurz, bom in Librar, near Cologne in 1829, supported 
the Union cause in the Civil War. He was a student 
when he joined the German revolutionary movement 
of 1848. The uprising was unsuccessful and Schurz, 
compelled by dreams of democracy, emigrated to 
America. He later became Ambassador to Spain and 
ended his career as U. S. Secretary of the Interior. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was built by Johann Augustus 
Roebling who was born in Muehlhausen, Thuringia, in 
1806. The great majority of German immigrants 
however, came from the lower and middle classes. In 
general, they represented farmers, merchants and 
artisans who were seeking to escape an overpopulated 
and overregulated Europe and came to America for 
religious, political and economic reasons. 

Crossing the Atlantic 

The redemptioner system offered free passage to 
America in exchange for several years of labor. Persons 
signed a contract of indenture that obligated them to 
three to six years of service. Immigrants were also 
required to pay for relatives who died during the 
passage, if death occured during the second half of the 
voyage. Many did not survive the trip. People were 
crowded under primitive conditions between decks on 
cargo ships and had to provide their own food and 
medical care on a voyage that could take up to one 
hundred days. In spite of the difficult journey and 
restrictions on emigration imposed by the German 
authorities, the stream of immigrants continued in 
hopes for a better life for themselves and their children. 
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Title page of Useful Travel Book for America, an immi¬ 
grant guidebook by Hans Rau, (Ulm, Germany, 1870) 


The Hirsch Family 

In this exhibit. Two Centuries of Germans in Lowell, we 
follow the life of a German family who came to America 
in the early nineteenth century. Glass blowers 
originally from Bohemia, the Hirsches moved around 
quite a bit before coming to Brunswick in Northern 
Germany. This is documented by passports and letters 
of recommendation. Shortly after 1810, the family 
embarked on a ship from Bremen to Baltimore. 
Eventually, the Hirsches settled in Massachusetts 
where they were able to find employment in the glass 
works at Middlesex Village in East Chelmsford. There 
they found themselves in the company of quite a few 
fellow Germans. In 1824 they built a house in Lowell 
which remained in the family until 1971. To illustrate 
the early period of German immigration in Lowell, this 
exhibit features glass blown by Hirsch family members 
more than 150 years ago. 












Germans in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century 
Between the end of the glass works era in Lowell in the 
1840s and 1890, there was little German immigration into 
the city, although considerable numbers of Germans 
continued to settle in other parts of the country. 
According to 1880 census figures there were less than 
one hundred Germans living in Lowell, an industrial 
city with a population of some 60,000 at that time. Some 
of these Germans were employed in the cotton and 
woolen mills as weavers, wool cleaners, and dyers, while 
others worked at different trades. One notable 
immigrant, Austrian-born August Fels, became an 
agent for the Merrimack Woolen Mill in Dracut in 1877. 
In the 1880s he succeeded John Ames as president of 
the Lowell and Dracut Street Railway Company, the 
first public transportation system in the city of Lowell. 

In contrast, the city of Lawrence had a total 
population of 39,000 in 1880 of which about 1,100 were 
Germans. Why this difference? Around 1850 German 
weavers from Saxony, Silesia and Bavaria, having 
escaped an economic crisis in their homeland, found 
work in the textile mills of Lawrence. More Germans 
seemed to have been attracted to Lawrence where 
their culture flourished through such support 
networks as clubs, churches, and the German school. 
This was not the case in Lowell, where Germans were 
not connected to a single, large employer like the textile 
mills. Later, however, the Harvard Brewery would 
become the common denominator for a more cohesive 
group of German immigrants. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the number of 
German and other immigrants from Europe increased 
greatly. Steamships had replaced sailing ships and 
trans-Atlantic passage was reduced to 17 days or less. 
Special passenger ships were built, and the railroad 
speeded up land transportation. 

The Harvard Brewing Company 1898-1956 

In 1894, the Consumer's Bracing Company was 
founded in Lowell and in 1898, this brewery changed 
its name to the Harvard Bracing Company. The 
plant was the largest of its kind in the New England 
States. It attracted many German brewery workers 
and their families, until by 1910, about 200 Germans 
were living in Lowell. Most of these brewery workers 
settled around Plain Street where the brewery was 
located. In 1913 they built their own German Hall, a 
place where the German-American Club , the German 
Ladies' Society, the members of the United Bracery 
Workers' Union, and the Workmen's Sick and Benefit 
Society could meet. This hall was the center of the 
German neighborhood, where the German immigrants 
and their families often spent weekends socializing. It 
helped relieve homesickness, but it was also a center 
for activities and celebrations. 




During prohibition many of the German brewery 
workers were laid off, since the Harvard Brewing 
Company was only permitted to produce soft drinks 
and "near beer." When prohibition was repealed in 
1933 and the company was permitted to produce beer 
again, some of the former workers returned. Others, 
however, had taken new jobs or had left Lowell. By 
then, the German clubs no longer existed but many of 
the former brewery workers still remained in contact 
with one another. 

The Harvard Brewery prospered and was one of the 
major tax payers of the city of Lowell. It also paid its 
employees well and they in turn, were loyal to the 
company. Many first and second generation Germans 
worked there, as well as other immigrant groups. 
Harvard beer and ale were well known and valued 
throughout New England. During World War II one 
of the employees was accused of spying for the 
Germans, and since Germans were the major stock 
holders at that time, the government enforced the Alien 
Property Custodial Act and took over the brewery. In 
the mid-1950s the Harvard Brewery declined and in 
1956, was sold to a New York concern. Today only two 
buildings of the former Harvard Brewing Company 
remain, the rest having fallen victim to fire and urban 
renewal. 



Artistic rendering of the Harvard Brewing Company 
Courtesy of Gerald H. Roth 


The German Cultural Club of the International 
Institute in Lowell 

The German Cultural Club of the International 
Institute reflects the ebb and flow of German 
immigration to the Greater Lowell area, as have its 
predecessor clubs. It was founded after World War II, 
when so many German-born women moved here as 
the wives of American servicemen. In 1960, Lydia 
Mattei, now Executive Director of the International 






The German Cultural Club taking part in the Lowell 
Folk Festival, 1992 


Institute, had the idea to form a German Cultural Club 
and became its advisor. Fifty-five members signed up 
the first year. The club became successful early on. 
According to a Unveil Sun article in November, 1960, 
club members, among other performers from fourteen 
nations, entertained some 2500 guests at a folk festival at 
Lowell's Memorial Auditorium. 

One of the most influential early members was the late 
Ruth Scoggins, who twice served as club president. 

She helped define the goals of this organization: to 
uphold and pass on the German cultural heritage, and 
to build bridges of friendship and understanding with 
our fellow Americans. 

In 1990, Germany was reunited. The country's 
economic prospects are good again and the influx of 
German immigrants is small. Now, 32 years later, the 
club has fifteen members and is actively seeking 
newcomers. The German Cultural Club continues to 
be community oriented. The annual bakery booth at 
the Lowell Folk Festival raises proceeds for worthy 
causes. This year two members of the German Cultural 
Club researched and presented the exhibition Tzvo 
Centuries of Germans in Unveil at the Patrick J. Mogan 
Cultural Center, while other members contributed by 
hosting the exhibit opening. 


Photo by live H. W. hammers 
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Glass blown by Hirsch family members over 150 years 
ago (Chelmsford Historical Society) 




THE PATRICK J. MOGAN CULTURAL CENTER 
The mission of the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural Center is 
to "tell the human story found in the history of the 
United States as an industrial nation, especially by 
concentrating on the lives of the working people of 
Lowell, Massachusetts." The Center, which opened in 1989, 
is named in honor of Lowell's former Superintendent of 
Schools who developed the concept of an urban park 
focused on Lowell's unique heritage. 

This former Boott Mills boardinghouse, built around 1837, 
was rehabilitated by the Lowell Historic Preservation 
Commission, an agency of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. It is an appropriate setting for the Lowell National 
Historical Park's interpretive exhibits on the theme of the 
Working People: Mill Girls, Immigrants, and Labor. A wide 
variety of cultural programs is offered here throughout the 
year. The Center also houses the University of 
Massachusetts at Lowell Center for Lowell History, and the 
University's Downtown Center for Continuing Education. 

LOWELL HISTORIC PRESERVATION COMMISSION 
The Lowell Historic Preservation Commission was 
authorized in 1978 "to tell the human story of the Industrial 
Revolution in a 19th century setting by encouraging 
cultural expression in Lowell.’* Its historic preservation 
program works to preserve historic buildings and create a 
recreational trail along Lowell’s canals. Its cultural programs 
interpret the Commission s themes through public art, 
performing arts, cultural grants, exhibits, conferences, 
publications, folklife, oral history, ethnic heritage and labor 
projects. For further information, call (508) 458-7653. 

LOWELL OFFICE OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
The Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs co-sponsors temporary 
exhibits at the Mogan Cultural Center through its 
Cooperative Agreement with the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission. 

The mission of the Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs 
(LOCA) is to identify the ways and means to expand cultural 
opportunities and choices. LOCA manages the Lowell 
Museum Cultural Fund which provides a financial resource 
for those who create, present, and preserve the culture of 
the city through exhibits at the Mogan Cultural Center. 

For information or to receive The Local a bi-monthly 
calendar of Lowell events, call (508) 459-9899. 

TEMPORARY EXHIBITS 

Any organization, group, or individual interested 
in developing an exhibit at the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural 
Center on its themes, should contact the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission at 222 Merrimack Street, Suite 310, 
Lowell, MA 01852, (508) 458-7653. A staff member will send 
you an application and if approved, your proposal will then 
be recommended to the Mogan Community Advisory Board. 






